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THE UNEXPECTED RETURN; OR, WHOIS IT! 


















































“Ir's nearly a year now, since I was home,” 
Lucy Gray said to her husband, * and so you must 
let me go for a few weeks.” 

They had been married some four or five years, 
and never had been separated during that time for 
twenty-four hours at a time. 

“a thought you called this your home,” Gray 
said, loc.ing up with a mock-serious air. 

“1 mean my old home,” Lucy replied, in a half- 
affected tone of anger. “Or, to make it plain, I 
Want to go and see father and mother.” 


N. S.—Vo. I.—No. 11.—May, 1844. 


“Can’t you wait three or four months, until [ 
can go with you?”’ asked the young husband. 

“T want to go now. You said all along that I 
should go in May.” 

“T know [ did. But then I supposed that I would 
be able to go with you.” 

“Well, why can’t you? [am sure you might, 
if you would.” 

“ No, Lucy, I cannot possibly leave home now. 
But if you are very anxious to see the old folks, I 
can put you in the stage and you will go safe 
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enough. Ellen and I can take care of little Lucy, 
no doubt. How long a time do you wish to spend 
with them ?” 

“* About three weeks, or so.” 

“Very well, Lucy, if you are not afraid to go 
alone, I shall not say a word.” 

“Tam not afraid, dear,” the wife said, in a voice 
changed and softened in its expression. ‘ But are 
you perfectly willing to let me go, Henry ?” 

“ O, certainly,” was the reply, although the tone 
in which the word was uttered had something of 
reluctance init. ‘It would be selfish in me to 
say no. Your father and mother will be delighted 
to receive a visit just now.” 

“And you think that you and Ellen can get 
along with little Lucy ?” 

“QO yes, very well.” 

“J should like to go so much.” 

“ Go, then, by all means.” 

“ But won’t you be very lonesome without me ?”” 
suggested Lucy, in whose own bosom a feeling of 
loneliness was already beginning to be felt at the 
bare idea of a separation from her husband. 

“T can stand it as long as you can,” was Gray’s 
laughing reply to this. “ And then I shall have 
our dear little girl.” 

Lucy laughed in return, but did not feel as hap- 
py at the idea of “ going home” as she thought she 
would be, before her husband’s consent had been 
gained. The desire to go, however, remaining 
strong, it was finally settled that the visit should 
be paid. So all the preparations were made, and 
in the course of a week Henry Gray saw his wife 
take her seat in the stage, with a feeling of regret 
at parting, which required all his efforts to conceal. 
As for Lucy, when the pinch came, she regretted 
ever having thought of going without her husband 
and child; but she was ashamed to let her real 
feelings be known. So she kept on a show of in- 
difference, all the while that her heart was flutter- 
ing. The “ good-bye”’ was finally said, the driver 
cracked his whip, and off rolled the stage. Gray 
turned homewards with a dull, lonely feeling, and 
Lucy drew her veil over her face to conceal the 
unbidden tears from her fellow passengers. 

That night, poor Mr. Gray slept but little. How 
could he? His Lucy was absent, and for the first 
time, from his side. On the next morning, as he 
could think of nothing but his wife, he sat down 
and wrote to her, telling her how lost and lonely 
he felt, and how much little Lucy missed her, but 
still to try and enjoy herself, and by all means to 
write him a letter by return mail. 

As for Mrs. Gray, during her journey of two 
whole days, she cried fully half of the time, and 
when she got “home” at last, that is, at her fa- 
ther’s, she looked the picture of distress, rather 
than the daughter full of joy at meeting her pa- 
rents. 

Right glad were the old people to see their dear 
child, but grieved at the same time, and a little 


hurt too at her weakness and evident regret»: i. 
ing left her husband, to make them a brief... 
The real pleasure that Lucy felt at once moro « 
ing the faces of her parents, whom she tenderly 
loved, was not strong enough to subdue and boc 
in concealment, except for a very short per 
time, her yearning desire again to be wit) her hus. 
band, for whomshe never before experienccda fie». 
of such deep and earnest affection. Several , 
during the first day of her visit, did her mot):.» 
her in tears, which she would quickly das! 9 
and then endeavor to smile aud seem cheer{i)) 


The day after her arrival brought her a Jetto>— 
the first she had ever received from her hyshy 
How precious was every word! How often « 
often did she read it over, until every line \ 
graven on her memory! Then she sat dowp, 
spent some two or three hours in replying to i, 4 
she sealed this first epistle to her husband, fy 
tender expressions, she sighed as the wish arcs 
her mind, involuntarily, that she could only g 
it on its journey to the village of F 

Long were the hours, and wearily passed, 
Henry Gray. It was the sixth day of trial be! 
Lucy’s answer came. How dear to his heart y 
every word of her affectionate epistle! Like |) 
he went over it so often, that every sentiment was 
fixed in his mind. 

“ Two weeks longer! How can I bear it!” 
said, rising up, and pacing the floor backwards 
and forwards, after reading her letter for the teuth 
time. 

On the next day, the seventh of his lonely state 
Mr. Gray sat down to write again to Lucy. Sev- 
era] times he wrote the words, as he proceeded 1 
the letter—“ Come home soon,”—but as often 0! 
literated them. He did not wish to appear over 
anxious for her return, on her father and mother’s 
account, who were much attached to her. Dut 
forgetting this reason for not urging her early 1 
turn, he had commenced again writing tle wores, 
“ Come home soon,” when a pair of soit hands were 
suddenly placed over his eyes, by some one \\ 
had stolen softly up behind him. 

“Guess my name!” said a voice in feigned 
tones, 

But he had no need to guess, for a sudden cry 
of joy from a little toddling thing, told that * Man» 
ma” had come. 

How “Mamma” was hugged and kissed © 
round, need not here be tole. ‘That scene ws 
well enough in its place, but would lose its interest 
in telling. It may be imagined, however, wit! 
suffering any particular detriment, by all who have 
a fancy for such things. 

“And father, too!” suddenly exclaimed \'*. 
Gray, after he had almost smothered his wi'e w'" 
kisses, looking up with an expression of pleasut® 
and surprise, at an old man who stood looking ©" 
with his good humoured face covered with sues 
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I had to bring the good-for-nothing jade 
ied the old man, advancing and grasp- 
‘a¢ bis son-in-law’s hand, with a hearty grip. 
«She did nothing but mope and cry all the while, 
and | don’t care if she never comes to see us again, 
- oss she brings you along to keep her in good 


« Yes, 


’ | 
home,” rep! 


u 


humor.” f : a 
«And I never intend going alone again, Mrs. 


Gray said, holding a little chubby girl to her bo- 
com, while she kissed it over and over again, at 
the came time that she pressed close up to her hus- 
band’s side. 

The old man understood it all. He was not 
‘ealous of Lucy’s affection, for he knew that she 
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loved him as tenderly as ever. He was too glad to 
know that she was happy with a husband, to whom 
she was as the apple of his eye. In about three 
months Lucy made another visit “home.” But 
husband and child were along this time, and the 
visit proved a happy one all around. Of course 
“father and mother” had their jest and their laugh, 
and their affectation of jealousy and anger at Lucy 
for her “childishness,” as they termed it, when 
home in May; but Lucy, though half vexed at her- 
self for what she called a weakness, nevertheless 
persevered in saying that she never meant to go 
any where again without Henry. “ That was set- 
tled.”’ Sat. Courier 
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PRIMROSES. 








[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


These pale but lovely heralds of the returning 
spring—these early flowers of the year, which, 
though sweet, from being the first to bloom, after 
the desolation of winter, never attain the height of 
summer-plants, but remain near the surface of the 
cround, which is a beautiful provision of nature, 
because thereby they enjoy the very warmest air, 
and are best sheltered from those occasional blasts 
which, at this checkered season, may from time to 
time be expected. In England they are the con- 
stant and the certain signs of the coming in of that 
season which, in every successive year, is hailed 
with all the fine and rational feeling which charac- 
terises the love of nature and of social pleasure ; 
and though we have the spring every year, it feels 
as fresh and as new to us in the last year of our 
lives as it did the first. One of our rustic bards, 
whose only school was that of nature, thus apostro- 
phises that vernal flower, of which the subject of 
this article is a variety :— 

Welcome, pale primrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood ; and spiring through, 
‘Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green, 
How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm side! 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found, 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 
While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight; 
(rerjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 
The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 
CLaRe. 


Primroses have been objects of culture at least 
since the year 1640; and, indeed, they must have 
attracted attention long before this. ‘They are 
sometimes called Primula acaulis, or stemless 
primrose, Which name is not absolutely correct; 
‘or itis well known that the primrose sometimes 
shows a disposition to rise on a stem in the same 
manner as the cowslip and the oxlip. This, per- 
haps, was the reason which induced Linneus to 
regard all the three as having one common ori- 


gin. Indeed there is no part of the science of bota- 
ny more difficult than that which endeavors to de- 
fine clearly what is a species, and what a variety 
only, in plants that much resemble each other in 
their structure and habits; and when the relations 
of plants shall have been studied with much more 
attention than has yet been done, it will, in all 
probability, he found that many of those which we 
are induced to regard as species are merely varie- 
ties, produced by climate, soi], or other circum- 
stances, 

Of the double white primrose there are two va- 
rieties, the one of which has much longer peduncles, 
or flower-stalks, than the other; and as the length 
of the peduncle is considered a good property by 
florists, it has rendered the old white much cheaper 
than this one, and the one is sometimes substituted 
for the other. They may be easily cultivated 
either in the open border or in pots. We have gen- 
erally found the latter the best mode of culture, as 
the plants derive considerable advantage from 
being protected in a cold frame during win- 
ter, as is done with the auricula. Indeed the 
treatment which they require is very similar to 
that of the auricula. They grow and flower luxu- 
riously in a mixture of rich loam and leaf mould, 
with a small portion of peat. They are propagated 
by dividing the roots; but as the double white is 
rather shy in producing off-sets, it is advisable to 
slip them longitudinally with a knife into as many 
parts as there are crowns, or * hearts,”’ as they are 
called, taking care to preserve to each division a 
portion of the fibrous roots. This may be done as 
soon as they have flowered; and if planted in a 
shady border under a hand-glass, and liberally sup- 
plied with water, they will soon taxe root. If 
cultivated in pots they should be top-dressed about 
March, and repotted annually after they have done 
flowering. 

Thus far, we copy from the Florist’s Magazine. 
The following directions for the propagation and 
management of the flower have been kindly fur- 

nished us by Mr. Landreth, of the firm of Landreth 
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& Munns, 65 Chestnut St., who keep a large es- 
tablishment, well supplied with Agricultural, Hor- 
ticultural, and Floricultural Implements, Plants, 
Seeds, Roots, Cuttings, &c. &c. 

Primula vulgaris, var. plena alba, class Pen- 
tandria, order Monogynia.—The Polyanthus, or 
Primrose, as it is generslly indifferently termed, is 
a beautiful flower, either for the border, or to be 
kept in a pot; they are all dwarf Alpine plants, 
valuable in horticulture. The varieties are very 
numerous, varying in price, in England, from a 
pound toa shilling. It is managed much in the 
same way asthe Auricula.* ‘The soil best adapted 
for this and the primrose, is a loamy and moist but 
not too rich soil. It prefers shade, and will grow 
ina stiff clay. When raised by seed, the same 
process will be necessary as for the Auricula. It 
is most commonly propagated by slips or off-sets, 
The plants are very apt to degenerate or die, if left 
too long in the same situation. ‘Therefore replant 
them as directed for the Auricula, immediately 
after they have done flowering. The polyanthus 
will, however, thrive much better when planted in 
a shady border, than in a pot. When the slips are 
separated from the old roots, an ivory paper knife, 
or a thin piece of wood, is a better tool than a com- 
mon knife, which is apt to destroy the root. Each 
root should be shaken free from all adhesive mould, 
the off-sets taken off, and the roots divided and re- 


* Of which we shall give some account in our next number, 
accompanied by a beautifully colored engraving. 
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“T find a beautiful -description of the heavenly 
state, in the statement of St. John, that he saw no 
temple there. Therefore, however a human pen- 
cil, striving to delineate the heavenly Jerusalem, 
might have intermingled sanctuaries and palaces; 
and crowned the city with that diadem of towers 
which tells of dwelling places reared for Him whom 
the universe cannot contain; here is more, far 
more, to me, in the total want of sacred architecture, 
than the rich profusion of dome and steeple, with 
which man would have crested the heavenly me- 


[ looked, and as I gazed, behold, 
I saw from heaven come 

A city, holy, spotless, pure, 
The new Jerusalem. 


Its wall of gems, its gates of pearl, 
Its streets of shining gold— 

No mortal, no, nor angel tongue 
Its glories can unfold. 


But, as I looked, I saw no dome 
In towering grandeur rise, 
It had no shrine to worship in, 


That city of the skies. 
Cokesbury, S. C. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 
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planted at five or six inches distance, in a frech, 9, 


border, or be put into pots, and well watered. Me 


set inashady place. They may be protected ; 
the same manner as Auriculas during severe fro. 
The Primrose is nearly allied to the Polyantiys. 
and there are several varieties of double Pri, nfs : 
that may be grown either in the open border, or 
pots. 

The varieties of Primula vulgaris are arrays: 
by florists into two classes; the first contains a! 
those whose flowers are in separate pedicels, risn, 
from the root upon a common stem, so short as is 
to be seen without separating the leaves of +), 
plant, and are called primroses. The second clas 
includes al] those whose flowers are in umbels on, 
scape or flower stalk, rising from three to six inches 
or more, and are called pol/yanthuses, Of the 
Primroses there are about a dozen beautiful yaric. 
ties in cultivation, and of the Polyanthus an inpy. 
merable number, daily added to by propagation from 
seed. The names of the varieties with the exces 
tion of a few double sorts are entirely arbitrary, 
The rules for judging of the beauty or merits of g 
variety are wholly artificial, and founded on ag 
imaginary form far removed from ordinary nature, 

There is a beautiful species of the Primula, very 
distinct from the one herein figured, introduced 
from China. We allude to the Sinensis, of which 
there are two varieties, the white and the purple; 
both are beautiful parlor window plants, easily man- 
aged, and of long continuance in bloom. 


T in 








tropolis. And though poetry, if bidden to pour its 
melodies on the home of the saints, might have 
drawn its imagery from what is most celestial on 
earth, and have spoken of the courts of the house 
of the Lord, and the tabernacles, crowned with the 
mystic insignia of a present Deity—nothing could 
have been so eloquent to me, of the deep tranquil: 
ties and purities of heaven, and nothing could have 
so told me of one uniform, cloudless, blessed Sa! 
bath, as the simple announcement of St. John, ‘And 
I saw no temple there.’”—Rev. Henry Melville. 


Its bright inhabitants were those 
Whose meat and drink was prayer, 
Whose constant bliss was praise, and yet 

I saw no temple there. 


Nor had they any need of one, 
As earthly pilgrims do; 

The Lamb who was the light thereof, 
He was the temple too. 


To cheer us in our sorrows here, 
A promise he has given, 

If we his temple are on earth, 
He will be ours in heaven. 
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BY MRS. 





The above named lady is writing some very 
pleasant and interesting Letters from New York 
for the Boston Courier. From No. 7, of the Series, 
we select the fullowing. From the cheerfulness of 
iis tone, and the constant succession of bright and 
beautiful thoughts, our readers cannot but be highly 


delighted and edified by its perusal.— Ep, Gar. 


For the first fortnight of March we had such 
genial, brilliant weather, that June seemed to ha ve 
come to us by mistake. This early spring infla- 
ence always fills me with gladness. A buoyant 
principle of life leaps up in my soul, like sap in the 
trees. I feel the greatest desire of “ dancing with 
the whole world,” as Fredericka Bremer says. 
To be sure, these bright, sunny days do make me 
foela little impatient with bricks and paving-stones. 
Now and then there comes over me a yearning 
vision of Mary Howitt’s wood-mouse, eating his 
chesnut under the canopy of a mushroom; and I 
wish that the world would give me as fair a life- 
Jease of food and shelter in the green fields. 
But— 


«“ Out upon the calf, [I say, 

Who turns his grumbling head away 

And quarrels with his feed of hay, 
Because it is not clover. 

Give to me the happy mind, 

That will ever seek and find 

Something good and something kind, 

All the wide world over. 


Why need I sigh for green fields? Does not 
Broadway superabound with beauty ? Forth went 
linto the sunshine. The doves were careering 
about the liberty-poles, showing the silver lining of 
their breasts and wings to the morning light. The 
little Canary birds sang so joyously, that one forgot, 
for the moment, that they were confined in cages. 
Young girls were out in the morning breeze, mak- 
ing the side-walk like a hedge of sweet-pea blos- 
soms, In the magnificent stores of Broadway, rich 
ribbons and silks shone like a parterre of tulips in 
the Netherlands. Through the large windows, 
beautiful candelabras gracefully held out their Jily- 
cups of frosted silver, and prismatic showers of cut- 
glass were upborne by Grecian sylphs, or knights 
ofthe middle ages, in golden armor. I often gaze 
at the rich array, delighting in beauty for its own 
sake, I look at them, as I do at the stars and the 
forests, without the slightest wish to appropriate 
them, and with the feeling that every human being 
ought to enjoy beautiful creations of Art, as freely 
es the sun-light and the star-glory, which our Fa- 
ther gives to us all. 

Thinking thus, I came in sight of the Park Fount- 
tin, leaping up joyously into the morning air. The 
fun peeping over the roofs had just touched it, and 
completely covered it with a mantle of rainbows. 
It was s0 gloriously beautiful, that I involuntarily 
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uttered a cry of joy. And this, thought I, is a uni- 
versal »:.t. Prismatic chandeliers and flowers of 
frosted silver may be shut up in princely saloons, 
guarded by the sheriff and police; but what jewel- 
Jer can produce any thing so superbly beautiful as 
this silvery spray, and those glancing rainbows? 
For the laborer returning from daily toil to his nar- 
row and crowded home, here is a wayside vision of 
freedom, of beauty, and of joy. Who can calculate 
how much it cools and refreshes his fevered and 
fettered soul! There are those who inquire what 
was the use of expending so much money for some- 
thing to lookat!? Alas for them! for they have no 
fountain of beauty within the soul. 

Some speak disparagingly of this superb jet d’ 
eau, (fountain,) because there are no water nymphs, 
or marble urns. They mistake the usual accesso- 
ries of a fountain for the thing itself, as they do not 
recognize a man, unless he stands in a stylish coat, 
But for myself, I like the simplicity of the green- 
sward, and the water in its own unadorned grace- 
fulness. If I must live ina city, the fountains alone 
would determine my choice in favor of New York. 

I found the Battery unoccupied except by chil- 
dren, whom the weather made as merry as birds. 
Every thing seemed moving to the vernal tune of 


* Brignal banks are fresh and fair, 
And Gretna woods are green.” 


To one who was chasing her hoop, [ said, smil- 
ing, “ You are a nice little girl.” She stopped, 
looked up in my face, so rosy and happy, and lay- 
ing her hand on her brother’s shoulder, exclaimed 
earnestly, “ And he is a nice little boy, too!” It 
was a simple childlike act, but it brought a warm 
gush into my heart. Blessings on all unselfishness! 
On all that leads us in love to perfer one another. 
Here lies the secret of universal harmony ; this is 
the diapason, which would bring us all into tune. 
Only by losing ourselves can we find ourselves, 
How clearly does the divine voice within us pro- 
claim this, by the hynm of joy it sings, whenever 
we witness an unselfish deed, or hear an unselfish 
thought. Blessings on that little one! She made 
the city seem a garden tome. I kissed my hand 
to her, as 1 turned off in quest of the Brooklyn fer- 
ry. The sparkling waters swarmed with boats, 
some of which had taken a big ship by the hand, 


and were leading her out to sea, as the prattle of 


childhood often guides wisdom into the deepest and 
broadest thought. 

A few moments of bounding billowy motion, and 
the ferry boat touched the Brooklyn pier. This place 
is a pleasant contrast to the swarming hive of New 
York; for though laid out in streets, and calling it- 
self a city, there are open spaces and breezy heights, 
and pasture Jand, and cows. 
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THE DUEL. 


In a green-house at Brooklyn, I found a teacher, 
who said to me more than sermons often do. It 
was a luxurious rhododendron, covered with blos- 
When some one, in passing, shook it rough- 
ly, it scattered a shower of honey-dew from its 
roseate cups, and immediately began to fill its cha- 
lices anew with transparent ambrosia. T'or a few 
days past, | had been a little vexed with the world 
for its rude thoughtlessness; but I took lesson of 
the rhododendron, to shower sweetness on hands 
that disturbed me, and to fill anew with pure honey- 
drops the chalices of my inward thought. 

From this floral preacher, I passed to the Catho- 
lic Church. ‘There wasa school in the basement, 


soms. 


and wonderful stories had gone abroad concerning 
It was rumored that when- 
a red 
fore- 


one of the little pupils. 
ever she knelt in prayer before the crucifix, 
cross became visible in the centre of her 
head. 

Crowds of visiters had been to witness this mira- 
cle, and among them not a few Protestants. But 
on the day that I extended my walk thither, I was 
told that the Bishop had been over to Brooklyn and 
forbidden the exhibition, on account of such frequent 
disturbance of the school, [ had supposed it not 
impossible that great aflliction,and deep devotion in 
the mother, previous to the child’s birth, might have 
produced such a phenomenon. But upon inquiry [ 
learned that the child was nine years old, and that 
the wonderful mark had not been visible till within 
seven months. It appeared after seasons of private 
meditation and prayer, sometimes twice a day, 


sometimes four or five times. It would be 
bright and conspicuous at first, but would grad 
fade and disappear. I learned incidental}y 
laborer employed in repairing the church, ; 
book called “The Virgins of Tyrol” had 
that neighborhood for several months, Tj: 
you are probably aware, gives an accoun! 


saintly maidens in the Tyrol, on whose forehes, 


blood-red cross appeared whenever they ky, 
pray. 
not to be brought into very active operation, | 


der to trace some connection between these £ 
The school-teacher had probably read the marye. 


My organ of casualty is large, but it ne: 


lous book, and it inspired a wish to get up a bj: 


a miracle in her own way. 


imposed upon, or toallow the Catholic Chur 
be unnecessarily exposed to the jeers of Pr 
ants. 
knowledge, I apprehend it will soon cease to 1 
its appearance. 

After lingering a few moments among tly 
graves, I returned to the city. The capr 
weather had taken the sulks meanwhile, 
whistled through me, as if its breath came fi 
thousand ice-bergs. The little hoop-driver hu 
in my memory her sunny face and tones; | 


and all the troop of children, had scampered a 


from the Battery, and the water looked tur; 
cold. 


THE DUEL. 


BY THE EDITOR OF ZION’S HERALD AND JOURNAL, 


The Rev. Mr. M 
preacher of the West. 
of his itinerant life. 
ing, which I give in 
sible: 


, Was a veteran itinerant 
He relates many incidents 
Among them, was the follow- 
his own words as near as pos- 


from N is an extensive 
grove, well known as the scene of several fatal 
duels. AsI passed it one morning, on my way to 
my appointment in that town, [ perceived a horse 
and vehicle among the trees, guarded by a solitary 
man, who appeared to be the driver. My suspi- 
cions were immediately excited, but I rode on. 
About a mile beyond, I met another carriage, con- 
taining four persons, besides the driver, and hasten- 
ing with all speed. 

My fears were confirmed, and I could scarcely 
doubt that another scene of blood was about to be 


About four miles 


yet I thought it was my duty to rebuke the s 
could not prevent it; and in the name of th: 
I would do it. I immediately wheeled at 
returned with the utmost speed to the grove. 
The second carriage had arrived and was | 
a tree. 


to guard him. While threading my way in' 


forest, my thoughts were intensely agitated to k 


how to present myself most successfully. 
occasion admitted of no delay. I hastened 
soon emerged into an oval space, surrounded 
sides by dense woods, 

At the opposite extremity, stood the prin 


their boots drawn over their pantaloons, their co's 
vests, and hats off, handkerchiefs tied over ' 


‘ 


heads, and tightly belting their waists. A 1! 


Since the miraculous cross has come tc 


I rode up, attached my horse near it, 
throwing the driver a piece of silver, requested 


The redness might 
easily be produced by some acrid liniment, app!) 
in the shape of a cross. Bishop Hughes isa shr, 
sensible man, and of course not a man to be e: 


" 


enacted in those quiet solitudes. 
duty in the case? 


What was my 
I knew too well the tenacity of 
those fictitiousand absurd sentiments of honor which 
prevailed in that section of the country, and which 
gave to the duel a character of exalted chivalry, to 
suppose that my interference would be successful, 


and a surgeon were conversing with each, \ 
the seconds were about midway between |! 
arranging the dreadful conflict. One of the pr! 
pals, the challenged, appeared but twenty yea! 
age. His countenance was singularly expre=*' 


eal 


of sensibility, but also of cool determination. + 
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other had a stout ruffian-like bearing—a counte- 
nance easy but sinister and heartless, and he seemed 
impatient to wreak his vengeance upon his anta- 
: | advanced immediately to the seconds, and de- 
clared at once my character and object. “ Gentle- 
men,” said I, ** excuse my intrusion. I am a min- 
ister of the gospel. I know not the merits of this 
qu arrel, but both my heart and my office require me 
to bring a a reconciliation between the parties, 
if pe 8S] ib] le.’ 

“Sir,” replied one of them, “ the utmost has been 
Jone to effect it, without success, and this is no 
place to make farther attempts.” 

« Under any circumstances, in any place, geutle- 
men,” I replied, “it is appropriate to prevent mur- 
der; and such, in the sight of God, is the deed you 
are aiding. It must not be, gentlemen. In the 


name of the law which prohibits it—in the name of 


your friends, the principals—in the name of God, 
who looks down upon you in this solitary place—I 
beseech you to prevent it at once; at least wash 
vour hands from the blood of these men. Retire 
from the field, and refuse to assist in their mutual 
murder.” 

My emphatic remonstrance had a momentary 
effect. ‘They seemed not indisposed to come to 
terms, if I could get the concurrence of the princi- 
pals, 

I passed immediately to the oldest of them. His 

ountenance became more repulsive as I approach- 
o him. It was deeply pitted with the small-pox, 
and there was upon it the most cold-blooded leer I 
ever saw ona human face. He had given the chal- 


lenge. I besought him, by every consideration of 


humanity and morality, to recall it. I referred to 
the youth and inexperience of his antagonist—the 
conciliatory disposition of the seconds—the fearful 

nsequences to his soul if he should fall, and the 


Withering remorse which must ever follow him if 


he should kill the young man. He evidently thirsted 
for the blood of his antagonist; but observing that 
his friend and the surgeon seconded my reasoning, 
he replied, with undissembled reluctance, that he 


gave the challenge for sufficient reasons, and if 


they were removed, he might recall it, but not 
otherwise. 

I passed to the other. I admonished him of the 
sin he was about to perpetrate. I referred to his 
probable domestic relations, and the allusion touched 
iis heart. He suddenly wiped a tear from his eye. 
“Yes, sir,” said he, “there are hearts that would 
break if they knew I was here.’ I referred to my 
conversation with the seconds and the principal, 
nn marked that nothing was now neces sary to 

fect a reconciliation but a retraction of the lan- 
‘uage which had offended his antagonist. “ Sir,” 
replied he, planting his foot firmly on the ground, 
and assuming a look which would have been sub- 
‘ime ina better cause—* Sir, [ have uttered no- 

ung but the truth respecting that man, and though I 


sink into the grave, I will not sanction his villain. 
ous character by a retraction.” 

[ reasoned with increased vehemence; but no 
appeal to his judgment or his heart could shake his 
desperate firmness, and I left him with tears, which 
I have no doubt he would have shared under other 
circumstances. What could I do farther! I ap- 
pealed again to the first principal, but he spurned 
me with a cool smile. I flew to the seconds, and 
entreated them, on any terms, to adjust the matter 
and save the shedding of blood. But they had al- 
ready measured the ground, and were ready to 
place the principals. 
blood of this dreadful deed be upon your own souls. 
I have acquitted mysélf of it.’ 
from the area towards my horse. 


* Gentlemen,” said I, “ the 
I then proceeded 


What were my emotions as I turned away in 
despair! What! thought I, must the duel pro- 
ceed ! Is there no expedient to prevent it! In 
afew minutes, one or both of the men may be in 
eternity, accursed with blood-guiltiness! Can I 
not pluck them as brands from the burning? My 
spirit was in a tumult of anxiety; and just as the 
principals were taking their positions, | was again 
on the ground. Standing on the line between 
them, 1 exclaimed, “ In the name of God, | abjure 
you to stop this murderous work. It must not, it 
cannot proceed.” ‘ Knock him down,” cried the 
elder duelist, with a fearful imprecation. “ Nir,” 
exclaimed the younger, “ | appreciate your motives, 
but I demand of you to interfere no more with our 
arrangements.” ‘The seconds seized me by the 
arms, and compelled me to retire. But I warned 
them at every step. Never before did I feel 
deeply the value and hazard of the human soul. 


My remarks were without effect, except on one of 


the friends of the younger principal. “This is a 
horrible place,” said he, “ I cannot endure it,” and 
he turned with me from the scene, 

“ Now then, for it,” cried one of the seconds, as 


they returned. ‘Take your places.” Shudder- 


ingly Fhastened my pace to escape the result. 


*One—two”—and the next sound was lost in 
the explosion of the pistols!  O God !” shrieked 
a voice of agony! Iturned round. The younger 
principal, with his hand to his face, shrieked again, 
quivered, and fell to the ground! J rushed to him. 
With one hand he clung to the earth, the fingers 
penetrating the sod, while with the other he grasp- 
ed his left jaw, which was shattered with a horrid 
wound. I turned with faintness from the sight. 
The charge had passed through the left side of the 
mouth, crossing the teeth, severing the jugular, 
and passing out at the back part of the head, laying 
open entirely one side of the face and neck. In 
this ghastly wound, amid blood and shattered teeth, 
had he fixed his grasp with a tenacity which 
could not be removed. Bleeding profusely, and 
convulsed with agony, he lay for several minutes, 
the most frightful spectacle I had ever witnessed. 
The countenances of the spectators expressed a 
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conscious relief when it was announced by the sur- 
geon that death had ended the scene. Meanwhile, 
the murderer and his pariy had left the ground. 
One of the company was despatched on my horse, 
to communicate the dreadful news to the family. 
The dead young man was cleansed from his blood,and 
borne immediately to his carriage. 1 accompanied 
it. It stopped before a small but elegant house. 
The driver ran to the door and rapped. An elderly 
lady opened it, with frantic agitation, at the in- 
stant when we were lifting the ghastly remains 
from the carriage. She gazed for a moment, as if 
thunderstruck, and fell fainting in the door-way. A 
servant removed her into the parlor, and as we 
passed with the corpse into the room, 1 observed 
her extended on a sofa, as pale as her helpless son. 
We placed the corpse on a table, with the stiff 
ened hand still grasping the wound, when a young 
lady, neatly attired in white, and with a face deli- 
cately beautiful, rushed frantically into the room, 
and threw her arms around it, weeping with un- 
controllable emotion, and exclaiming with agony 
of feeling—*“ My brother! my dear brother! Can it 
be—Q, can it be?” ‘The attendants bore her away. I 
shall never forget the look of utter wretchedness she 
wore as they led her away—her eyes dissolving into 
tears, and her bosom stained with her brother’s blood. 
The unfortunate young man was of New England 
origin. Ile had settled in the town of N ’ 
where his business had prospered so well that he 
had invited his mother and sister to reside with 
him. Ilis home, endeared by gentleness and love, 
and every temporal comfort, was a scene of unal- 
loyed happiness, but in an evil hour he yielded to 
a local absurd prejudice—a sentiment of honor 
falsely so called, which his education should have 
tauglit him to despise. He was less excusable 
than his malicious murderer, for he had more light 


and better sentiments. This one step ruined 
and his happy family. He was interred the », 
day, with the regrets of the whole community. 
His poor mother never left the house, ¢)\) 
was carried to her grave, to be laid by the ova. 
her son. She died after a delirious fever pn 
weeks duration, throughout which she cease: , 
implore the attendants, with tears, to preserve her 
hapless son from the hands of assassins, who. v., 
imagined, kept him concealed for their murde, 
purpose. His sister still lives, but poor and broken. 
hearted. Her beauty and energy have been was 
by sorrow, and she is dependant on others {i |... 
daily bread. I have heard some uncertain repo: 
of his antagonist, the most probable of whic) 
that he died, three years after, of the yellow ¢ 
at New Orleans, raging with the horrors of rey 
Such was the local estimation of this bloody ¢ 
that scarcely an effort was made to bring | mnt 
justice. Alas, for the influence of fashionable , 
ion! It can silence by its dictates the laws of yay 
and of God, and exalt murder to glory of chivalry 
When we consider how many hearts of mot\er: 
sisters, and wives, have been made to bleed vy t 
cruel and deadly custom, shall we not inyo! 
influence of woman to abolish it? It rests u 
accidental state of public opinion, a fictitious s 
ment of honor. Whose influence is more effec 
in correcting or promoting such sentiments than 
woman’s? Human laws have failed to correct », 
but her influence can do it. Let her, then, dis 
the duellist as stained with blood. Let her re 
him from her society, as one who lias wrony'y 
escaped the gallows. Let her exert al! the ben, 
influence of her virtues and her charms, to bring 
into disgrace the murderous sentiment which 
rates him, and it cannot be long betore the distine- 
tion between the duellist and the assassin will cease 
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Habit and a long life together are more neces- 
sary to happiness, and even to love, thar is gene- 
rally-imagined. No one is happy with the object 
of his attachment until he has passed many days, 
and above all, many days of misfortune with her. 
The married pair must thoroughly know each other’s 
character and feelings; the mysterious veil which 
covered the two spouses in the primitive church, must 
be raised in its inmost folds, how closely soever it 
may be kept drawn to the rest of the world. What! 
on account of a fit of caprice, or a burst of passion, 
am I to be exposed to the fear of losing my wife and 
my children, and to renounce the hope of passing 
my declining days with them? Let no one ima- 
gine that fear will make me become a better hus- 
band. No; we do not attach ourselves to a posses- 
sion of which we are not secure; we do not love 
property which we are in danger of losing. 

The wife of a Christian is not a simple mortal 


—she is a mysterious angelic being! Man. .1 
uniting himself to her, does nothing but regu 
part of the substance which he has lost. [lls sou! 
as well as his body are incomplete without lis wi! 
he has strength; she has beauty; he combats 
enemy and labors in the fields, but he understan:s 
nothing of domestic life; his companion is wailing 
to prepare his repast and sweeten his existe! 
He has his crosses, and the partner of his home's 
there to soften them; his days may be sad an: 
troubled, but in the cheerfulness of his wife he fin’s 
comfort and repose. Without woman, man woud 
be rude, gross and solitary. Woman spreas 
around him the flowers of existence, as the creepers 
of the forests, which decorate the trunks of stur’y 
oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, ! 
Christian pair live and die united; in the dust they 12 
side by side; and they are reunited beyond the lia 
its of the tomb.— Chateaubriand. 
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“ Do justice for truth’s sake, and thy conscience.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BEGGAR’S DAUGHTER. 


Midnight. The deserted thoroughfares of the 
reat city gave out a sullen echo to the heavy 
cailial of the wakeful watch as he paced his cus- 
tomary round, and the bleak winds swept through 
the silent streets with biting fierceness, mingled 
with sharp, tiny particles of ice, that sent their 
curdling influence deep into life’s crimson chan- 
nels. A few stars beamed cold and cheerless from 
beneath the drifting clouds, and looked upon the 
solitary figure of a slight girl, scantily clad, and 
trembling, wending her way toward the northern 
suburbs of the city. Starlight and Penury. 

Qn—still on she went—until her frail limbs 
were toil-spent amid the rough roads of the dreary 
outskirts—until the wide, barren fields, with here 
and there some straggling tenement peering dis- 
mally, and lowly, and full of the pictured wretch- 
edness within, above the glittering bosom of the 
frost-kindled earth, were all around—until the tall 
spires, and domes, and towering palaces, and crested 
monuments of pride, vanity, and the world’s hollow 
mockery of empty-hearted fame, rising from out the 
midst of the great living charnel-house beyond, 
were all waxing faint and indefinite in the long, 
drear, cold distance—and not until the limbs cf the 
weak pilgrim were well nigh spent and bowed with 
pain, and numbed with the piercing night winds, 
did she turn aside, and threading a long, narrow, 
and seeming interminable lane that opened from 
the main road, pause before a low, uncouth hovel, 
that rattled dismally in the fierce winds, as if upon 
the verge of dissolution. 

“Lilian!” gasped a voice, husky and tremulous, 
as she softly litted a wooden latch that held the 
creaking door, and glided in. “Girl—Lilly— 
child!” and the voice grew feebler, and more 
tremulous, and then sank into a low groan. 

“Father, dear father—I am here !’’ was the echo, 
in soft, low tones, Jike the music of the summer 
Winds at eventide, and the girl lifted a feeble rush- 
light from the floor, and stood with the faint rays 
flickering on the face of an old man, that was start- 
lngly livid and unearthly; his eyes were sunken 
deep, and were lustreless and vacant, nay, glassy, 
in their wild stare, and the bony sinews of his hand 
were clutching the ragged covering of his bed. 

Por one moment the girl stood nigh motionless, 
eazing sorrowfully, end with the tears streaming 
down -y pale cheeks, on the emaciated being be- 


~ 


fore her. The sick man was her father—she knew 
that Death was plying at his grim work, and yet 
she thought to save him. r 
Lilian Vane had been the nursling of adversity, 
but the sport of outward circumstances had tauoht 
the soul within the bitter lessons of endurance, and 
the child’s strong energies had burst forth in the 
full might of ripened maturity. She had never 
known a mother’s care, had never felt the c reling 
clasp, the fond, enduring, sacrificing love that hath 
its biding only in a mother’s heart! True, she 
had a faint, far-off remembrance of a sweet sunny 
smile that used to wake her from her infant slum- 
bers, and caress, and fondle, and yield unto her 
toysome, wayward fancies, but it seemed a dream 
of some sweet summer nighi, when the heart is 
revelling in its own creations—and once she 
thought an angel form, in snowy robes, came to 
her from the clouds, and smiling calmly, bid her 
still] hope on—and it was the same glad, holy smile 
that lighted up her infant dreams. She had lived 


upon the memory of that loved form for years.— 


When the harsh stingings of adversity had come 
upon her, it was her comforter—when the sneers 
and scoffings of a ruthless world were pointed at 
her father, it was the “still, small voice” that 
whispered her to hope—it was the guardian spirit 
of her life—her soul! No wonder, then, she clung 
so fondly, so devotedly, so entirely unto the hal- 
lowed memory of that loved parent. 

But it had not been always thus with the old 
man. The time had been when Augustus Vane 
stood amid the walks of life, opulent and honored. 
But the storm came, sudden as the scathing light- 
ning from the murky clouds, and with it came 
his ruin! Not from incautiousness—not from ex- 
travagance of his own—not from blind persever- 
ance in the fickle mazes of undue speculations— 
but from the hollow-hearted ruthlessness of others 
—men, dead to every honorable feeling, alive to 
nothing but the accumulation of their demi-god, 
pausing at no crime in their death-dealing career. 
The storm came, | have said, and sweeping over 
the fortunes of Augustus Vane, bowed him in ab- 
ject poverty to the earth, so low, so very low, that 
now he lay upon his death-bed, denied the suste- 
nance of nature, who had dispensed his own s0 
freely, and not ene human being to soothe his 
agony, save that young, fragile, and all too deli- 
cate, yet devoted daughter. 

He had a son, too, the elder of Lilian, but when 
the old man sunk to poverty this most unnatural 
offspring deserted his father; he who had reared 
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and fostered him to manhood in all that luxury 
could crave. He refused to lend a helping hand, 
nay, had once disclaimed his parent in the old 
man’s hearing, and this one act had done more to 
bring him to his grave than all beside. And yet 
the son lived on, in deep depravity and darksome 
crime, heartless, and even scoffing at his parent’s 
misery. ‘Too vain for honest toil, he spent his idle 
life amid the foul haunts of the dissolute, seeking to 
jure the pure and unsuspecting to his unhallowed 
purposes—and robbing, by that most degrading pro- 
cess, the gaming-table. Lilian had once chanced 
to cross him in the street, but he knew her not, for 
his brain was fired with the burning draught, and 
his soul maddened from the effects of recent losses 
at the billiard hall. ‘The young girl shuddered, 
and passed on. 

And now she stood beside the couch of her aged 
sire, with her heart too full for utterance. She 
saw the writhing agony of his frame, and her young 
heart wept in pity for the misery she could not 
soothe. It was not the mere prostration of the 
physical energies of the man, but that acute, con- 
vulsive suffering, when the mind is strung to its 
utmost tension, and the whole mental faculty is ab- 
sorbed in one all-engrossing object. 

“ Lilly!” said the father, in low choking tones, 
‘may the God of Heaven bless you! Don’t weep, 
child—there are better days in store for us, and to- 
morrow [ will—” 

“ You! father—you!” interrupted the girl, hur- 
riedly ; ‘not, for the wide world, would I have you 
tempt the chilling air. It would be death itself!” 

And in her earnestness, and fear for the brittle 
thread of her father’s life, the young girl sank 
down upon his bosom and wept audibly. She knew 
that there were moments when the hot flush of 
fever came upon him, and at such times his feeble 
frame was possessed of terrible energy; and she 
knew not but that he might brave the open air— 
stagger—and die upon the highway! for when the 
revulsion came, as quick as thought his strength 
was wasted, and he was weak and imbecile as a 
child. A cold chill crept over her as the thought 
of so terrible a crisis whirled within her brain, and 
she trembled so that the old man looked down upon 
her with amazement. 

“Why Lilly, child!” he uttered slowly; “ what 
do you mean?’ Why do you tremble so! Alas! 
thou, too, art sick!” 

“ No—no!” she exclaimed, almost wildly, “not 
that—not that! Oh! father—you would not break 
your Lilian’s heart ?” 

** God forbid !” ejaculated the invalid; “ thou art 
a dear, kind, good child. I could not live if you 
should die !”’ 

“Then say you will not pass the door—even if 


you could !” 

* We cannot starve, child—you must have bread. 
I will not see my Lilian die of hunger!” 

“ But [ will not die, father. I will go to Uncle 
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Meredith’s in the morning, and tel| | 
will not, cannot refuse to succor you.” 

“He did refuse though, Lilian. Yoy 
beg of him—no! not of him!” 

“ But there is Mrs. Greely—she pron 
me for those flowers to-morrow; and wi: 
her how very sick you are, and how bad y 
the money, she will surely pay so small a x 

* But what if she will not? You « 
other day without food !” 

‘Then | will beg !”’ cried the daueh: 
to her feet, and standing erect before the , 

“ Yes, beg! father—not for myself, but yoy. 
now promise that you will not pass the door!” 
“7 do—I do!” groaned the old man, a 
the daughter sank down upon her knees | 
bed-side, and prayed to the great Author 
good for strength, and energy, and heart to ; 

her trials. She prayed only as those w) 
known sorrow such as hers, can pray—wi' 
soul in the petition. She prayed long, a: 
vently, and imploringly, and when her ori 
said, she buried her weary head deep in th 
the bed drapery, and a silence came upon 
both that lasted till the first faint gray str 
dawn were peering from the east, and then t 
arose, and bending down over the old ma 
that he slept. 

With a noiseless step she glided from | 
and ascending the tottering stairs that led toa 
harrow room above, she flung herself upc) 
humble couch, and then, as a sweet sleep « 
gradually upon her, she dreamed of an ange! {vr 
and the sunny smile of her mother! 


lili 


CHAPTER II. 
TO-MORROW. 


To-morrow! what hopes and fears, w: 
and anxieties, and miseries, and expecta! 
crowd upon to-morrow. The morning < 
bright, joyous, and full of the blessed light o! 
the darksome haunts of grim poverty and | 
death, the proud images of vanity and luxur 
iife, were alike bathed in the free, glad, ¢ 
sunshine; the low wail of pain and long prot 
suffering through the cheerless hours of nigiit 
hushed into the spirit’s outpouring of gratitud 
the blessed light of day ; the saddened brow o! | 
nature flung back its dark austerity, and to 
with joyous welcome to the smiling mor; 
blithe laugh of childhood grew louder, and 
and more boisterous as it drank in the early 
of new-born light, and their tiny feet fleshed 
jewels as they swept the dewy vapor from tue 4 
ling earth. 

And was there no joy nestling in tl 
poor Lilian Vane? Much—aye! her sou! 
full. Her young spirit sprung eagerly to the he 
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afuence of the sweet morn, and her own thoughts 
ali color from the deep, clear, laughing clouds 
asi She rose refreshed and strengthened— 
= ) strength, indeed, as that brief slumber could 
" yart—more in heart than body ; for in such times 
. js energy and feeling only that gives to stormy 

. its hopes and joys; for what were might of 


purpose ! Beside, the dreams of the young girl 
were living in the smiles of her dead parent, and in 
those last brief moments of unconsciousness she 
thought the smile was sweeter, and the voice far 
softer and more cheering than it had been before. 
| The first care of Lilian was the comfort of her 
father. Although so short a time had elapsed since 
sie left his side, her heart throbbed and her step 
sew weak and trembling as she descended the 
ot eking stairs. ‘The old man slept—and as Lilian 
leaned over his couch and gazed into his face, she 
ought there was less of marked suffering in his 
emaciated lineaments—and, in truth, there was, for 
a mild, placid, but still vacant smile seemed sleep- 
ing on his countenance, and the deep lines upon 
= furrowed brow were less contracted than when 
she looked into his face before. A deep gush of 
unutterable gratitude broke up from her heart, and 
she knelt down tooffer up her thanks, not in tumult 
rds, but in the soui’s deep, pure, silent eloquence. 
While yet she knelt, the father woke ; he gazed a 
nent on the bended figure of his child, and then 
rose upon one frail, attenuated arm, and leaning 
ver, bent his pale, thin lips down to the forehead 
f his daughter, and blessed her! Oh! it was a 


“Hast slept, Lilly?” said the father, as the 
ung girl rose to her feet, with a countenance all 
yous and full of eager hope. 

“Yes, and—” Lilian paused. The old man 
looked inquiring. 

“And what?’ he said. 

“Dreamed of mother !”? murmured Lilian, as the 
tears started out upon the silky fringes of her calm 

eye, and her low voice quivered with hidden 
ling. 

The father answered not; and when the daugh- 
ter had stood in silence for a moment, she quickly 
turned toa small table in a corner of the room, and 

ng asnowy napkin from it, took up a wreath of 
raily tinted fancy flowers, and placing them care- 
ily at the bottom of a small square basket, turned 
zain to the old man, and said— 

“Lam going to Mrs. Greely’s, father. The 
Wreath is engaged for this evening, and I really 

nk it looks beautiful—I have only been two days 
' it, and she promised to pay thirty cents, if it 

ted, which Tam sure it must. I will stop at 
Crown's store as I come back, and get some oat- 
al, and then you shall have a good bowl of 
‘rengthening gruel, which you know Doctor 
Hardy ordered for you every day before he left us, 
ven he found we had no more money.” 
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“Do not speak of him, Lilly! When a man 
casts off all feelings of humanity, and is deaf to 
every call of reason or compassion, he is truly to be 
pitied. [fit were not for the sordid, avaricious 
character of this man, I might have been well long 
since.” 

“Well, forgive him, father. All are not like 
Doctor Hardy—and I am sure if I offer to pay Mr. 
Clement for his services, when you are well, he 
will readily give us his assistance. I will speak to 
him when he stops to see poor Widow Green next 
door.” 

* Perhaps—perhaps, Lilly—but trust not in the 
assumed kindness of any ; "tis mockery in the end.” 

“You speak unkindly, father. There are thou- 
sands of kind hearts ever willing to offer help and 
consolation to the needy and oppressed ; and if we 
have not felt the sweet sunshine of their smiles, it 
is only that we are not known.” 

*“ Aye! that is it, Lilly—that is it! No one 
would think to find the flattered and once happy 
Vane so low in want and misery. And yet the 
very men whose base, unfeeling actions made me 
thus, are high in the world’s favor, and their so- 
ciety courted with avidity. Oh! is this justice ?” 
And as the old man spoke, a gathering cloud of an- 
ger centred on his contracted brow, and his bony 
fingers clenched with convulsive fierceness the 
ragged covering of his bed. 

“ Father!” cried Lilian, “do not, I entreat you, 
do not talk thus. The hot fever will come again, 
and all your suffering be renewed.” 

“ Well—well! I am calm now, Lilian. 
one cannot help thinking—” 

“] know, father—I know !” quickly interrupted 
the girl—* so now 1’I! just ask Mrs. Green’s little 
girl to stay with you while I go to the store with 
my flowers; and you will be very quiet until I 
come back—won’t you, dear father?” 


But 


“ Yes—yes,” he uttered, in a slight tone of petu- 
lance, “I can do nothing now but think—and—” 

* But you must not think, father. Yet, if you 
must think at all, let it be about a nice warm bow! 
of gruel, with some sweet raisins to give it a flavor 
Will you, father!” 

*“ Yes, any thing—” 

** And you won't try to get to the door?” 

** No—no!” muttered the sick man, and with a 
low, heart-rending moan, he sank back on his pil- 
low. Then, speaking quickly, as if some sudden 
thought had came athwart his brain, he called 
out— 

“ Lilian—Lilian! 
—<on’t go there! 
proud !” 

The young girl made no reply—her heart was 
full—full of choking grief and the soul’s anguish. 
She tied on her small straw bonnet, and flinging a 
thin, thread-worn shawl over her shoulders, she 
murmured softly— 


“I’m going, father—good-bye.” 


—and me! 


Don’t go to Meredith's, child 
He has no heart—and I—J am 
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“ Not to Meredith’s!” he muttered, and the 
words came sharply, as if the teeth were clenched 
and the mind wild with one consuming thought. 
Lilian shuddered, and passed out. 

A few moments after she had gone, a little 
flaxen-haired girl softly opened the door, and with 
a small wooden stool and a piece of white muslin 
in her hands, went cautiously up to the bed-side of 
the sick man, and silently placing her stool upon 
the floor, she sat down, and without uitering a 
word, her tiny fingers were soon busily plying her 
bright needle, save now and then as she paused to 
look into the face of the invalid, and then the fair 
features of the child were full of deep concern and 
pity. 

The eloquence of thought or words were useless 
to portray the exquisite loveliness of that true, 
breathing picture. Childhood and age—the one 
impatient, fretful and complaining, bitterness and 
gall at heart, and unsatisfied yearnings to enter 
the fickle mazes of that treacherous world upon 
whose shoals he had once been wrecked, unmind- 
ful of the lessons he had been so vainly taught, and 
ready to embark again and tempt the self-same 
perils. Crushed in mind and body, he thought to 
rise again—feeble and impotent, he uttered threats 
and hugged his hopes of vengeance. And yet 


RAIN 


there sat the child, no thought save in the wel- 
fare of her charge—willing to bind her young and 
tender limbs to toil, so that it brought a smile of 


comfort to the face of those she loved—her mind 
all pure, guileless, innocent—her only impulse, 
love! And there she sat—queen, aye! in very 
truth, a queen, of the wild, chaotic passions of that 
trammelled nature—high, as is heaven, above the 
darksome flood that madly spends its fury against 
the crest of fate! Sweet, happy child! all angels 
guard and bless thee! 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MILLINER’S SHOP. 


“Mrs. Greety, Milliner and Fancy Flower 
Maker,” said a black japanned foot and a-half 
square tin sign, in gilt letters, swinging from the 
door-side of a two-story frame house in Queen 
street. The house itself was quite modest and un- 
assuming in its appearance, having a dingy, yellow- 
ish color, and a curtained window, bedecked with 
tall wooden stands, crowned with every hue and 
variety of * Ladies’ Fashionable Bonnets.” The 
sign was supposed to be very attractive, and the 
young woman who officiated as overseer in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Greely, almost invariably observed to 
every new customer— Please notice the sign!” 
This lady’s name was Mary Ann Deal. 

Miss Deal was supposed to be the pearl of shop- 
tenders, because, as Mis. Greely said, ‘she could 
talk so,” and that “she had sucha way.” Now 


AND SUNSHINE. 


Miss Deal was not very scrupulous in rege, 
telling the truth, and it often happened 4). 
could dispose of an article that migh: be yy. 
if any other person had attempted to speak , 
perfection. Besides, she could entertain op, 
of customers by recounting all the petty si 
the neighborhood. Miss Mary Ann Dea) , 
prevaricated. 

Mrs. Greely was a very kind-hearted, , 
lady, with a heart ever open to the dic: 
sympathy and generosity, when the exercis, 
these kindly traits could be accompanied yw) 
due show of public notoriety—and with an , 
likewise to her business. She had been known: 
perform a great many neighborly acts of se; 
kindness, and she was always very sure to vet 
very great share of credit for them. She tools 
care never to relieve the wants of the need) 
distressed in a quiet, unobtrusive manner. By; + 
a benevolent project of some kind is afoot, the com. 
munity at large invited to lend their aid, and 
viduals appointed to call with donation |ists 
those who are noted for being benevolent|; 
clined—then the charitable ambition of Mrs. Gy: 
is evinced by her name being foremost on 1! 
and consequently her ambition is lauded to : 
skies. She couldn’t relieve the distresses of | 
poor at home—oh, no! it would never be know 
it would be so much thrown away—lier ¢ 
would be unobserved! ‘Turn not unbelieving | 
the picture, dear reader, it is truth—startirg 
thrilling truth! There are some other Mr 
Greelys! 

I have said that Lilian Vane left the e 
her sick parent to gather the miserable pitta 
which she had so dearly earned. She kne\ 
fatigue in the burning excitement and lhiaste \ 
which she sought the milliner’s, and when her 
tle basket, with its clean, white covering, res* 
on the counter of Mrs. Greely’s shop, she s! 
with beating pulse and crimson cheek, waiting t 
decision of the overseer upon the merits of | 
wreath. 

“The colors appear faded, Miss Vane,” 
Mary Ann Deal; “ have the flowers been lying i 
the sun!” 

** Not for an instant!” replied Lilian, with ner- 
vous eagerness. 

“This wire is hardly covered—you should > 
more careful,” said the overseer, a slight siee! 
upon her lips. 

“T have been, Miss Deal, very carefi]—pers)s 
the paste is not perfectly dry, and you may ! 
slipped the paper with your fingers,” said Lise, 
meekly. 

“ Me!” exclaimed the overseer, reddening !"' 
a consciousness of detection; “me ! 1 would be 
you understand, Miss Vane, that I—I—” 

Miss Deal paused abruptly, and turned ine > 
nantly from the counter. Mrs. Greely enter 
the shop. 






















« What’s the matter, Mary Ann!” said the 
principal, after slightly bowing to Lilian, who 
stood trembling. 

« Nothing!” answered the overseer; “ Miss 


Vane has brought in her wreath. W ill madame 
examine it?” 

«Yes, It wants another bud beside this rose— 
vou know, Miss Vane, I am partial to buds,” be- 
gan Mrs. Greely. 

«] disposed of all the buds, madame—there are 
three grouped around one flower,” timidly replied 
Lilian. 

« There are too many leaves about this hyacinth 
—I do detest having my flowers covered up with 
leaves—they look horrid. I believe I have spoken 
of this before.” 

Poor Lilian answered not a word. The lips of 
the sweet girl grew pale, hueless, livid, and quiv- 
ering with suspense. She bent her eyes meekly 
to the floor, well knowing that expostulation were 
useless, where her employer was disposed to find 
fault. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Greely, “I suppose, as there 
is not time to make another, this one must answer. 
It is very mortifying, though, to send away badly 
finished work.” 

At this moment a superbly attired lady entered 
the shop, and the instant her eyes rested on Lilian’s 
wreath, she cried, delightedly— 

“What a beauty—is it engaged, Mrs. Greely? 
It is really perfect! Could you make another ex- 
actly like it?” 

Mrs. Greely bowed in the most obsequious man- 
ner to the lady, and said she might depend upon 
having one the very counterpart. 

“Miss Vane,” said the principal, “you will 
please call early to-morrow morning, when you 
can have the material for another wreath. It will 
be engaged for Saturday.” 

Lilian stood motionless. 


THE 


The night-shade had erept o’er the distant hill ; 
‘Twas spring; and the eve was cold and chill; 
The lone winds whistled o’er mount and steep, 
And the day-bird lay in his nest asleep, 
When a fond young mother, with aspect mild, 
Wept as she gazed on her dying child. 


With an eye too bright for a form of clay, 

In its mother’s arms the infant lay, 

With its head on her bosom pillowed, where 
Stream'd its long tresses of golden hair, 

Like struggling sunbeams of softest glow, 
Tinging the splendor of stainless snow. 


Not a thing in that lonesome chamber stirr’d, 
Not a whisper rose,—not a voice was heard,— 

Nor as sind, (save the gasp of the panting breath, 
Aud the struggling sigh that heralds death,) 

The spell of that painful stillness broke, 

Till startling and sudden the doom‘d one spoke. 
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“You will be punctual, if you please, Miss 
Vane,” added Mrs. Greely. 

The young girl slighuy inclined her head, but 
moved not. 

*}oes Miss Vane wish any thing!” 

“T will wait!” murmured Lilian, and she sat 
down on a chair placed in a corner at the extremi- 
ty of the shop, to wait until the lady should depart. 


* * * k “ * * 


“You will send the wreath on Saturday, Mrs. 
Greely. I shall expect it.” 

The lady was gone. Lilian rose from her seat, 
and approached the counter. 

“Mrs. Greely,” she said, in a low, trembling 
voice, “my father is very sick—very ill, indeed. 
If you could let me have the money—” 

“When you call to-morrow, Miss Vane, you can 
have it. I shall value your work this evening.” 

“ But—” 

“ Mary Ann, you will remain until IT return. If 
any person should cal], say that | have gone to the 
Dorcas Society.” 

And without another word, Mrs. Greely turned 
from the poor girl, leaving her alone in the pre- 
sence of Miss Deal. One bitter tear stole out 
upon the pale cheek of Lilian, and a deep sigh 
broke up from her heart. 

“Any thing else!” asked Miss Deal, with a 
low, malicious smile. 

Lilian spoke not. But as she sorrowfully took 
up her empty basket, she heard the heartless over- 
seer exclaim to a group of apprentice girls in a 
back room—* Lilly Vane is come a-begging.”’ 

The heart of the young girl wept within her, as 
she left that unfeeling domicil. Her breath came 
in long drawn gasps, a tremor seized her frame— 
a cold, icy chill was upon her. Yet she went on. 
Alas! it is all Rain for poor Lilian! 


(Concluded in our next.] 


CHILD. 


“ You remember a quiet green spot of ground, 

Where the moss and the wild rose grow thickly around, 
And a tall broad oak in its grandeur throws 

Its cool shade alike o'er the moss and the rose, 

Away from the hot sun's scorching glare 7 

Oh! when I am dead, let me slumber there! 


“Mother! O, mother! my eye grows dim, 

Did’st thou not hear yon distant hymn? 

Earth knows not the sound,— twas an angel's tongue 
Those kind words spoke, those soft strains sung 
Calm and commanding, I see him now, 

With the stamp of love on his dazzling brow. 
“ How beautiful! mother—his form divine! 

How glittering and bright his white robes shine! 
Oh! sweet is the sinile of his deep blue eye !— 
Kiss me, dear mother, before I die!” 

From a cloud at that moment one star came peeping, 
And the child with its God was calmly sleeping. 

































































































258 VISIT TO BLANNERHASSETT’S ISLAND. 





Agreeably to my intentions, we formed a little 
party this morning, and with Mr. Wm. Pitt Put- 
nam as principal guide, embarked in a skiff for 
Biannerhassett’s Island. The day was one of those 
still and beautiful ones which this season of the 
year sometimes brings. The influence of the se- 
rene and placid gloom of Autumn, predisposed the 
mind to view in a favorable light the objects of our 
Visit. 

As we reached the island, and emerged from the 
border of woods with which it is surrounded, my 
eye was at once attracted to a spot in the midst of 
a cornfield, grown up with brambles and a few trees. 
This, it was readily inferred, was the site of the 
house. ‘T’o parody the words of Goldsmith : 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'’d, 
Where many a noxious plant and shrub grows wild— 
There, where the tall, rank weeds, the place disclose, 
Once Blannerhassett’s splendid mansion rose 


It is a spot sufficiently elevated to give a gentle 
declivity to the north, east, and south, to the river. 
The outlines of the building are still distinctly 
traceable by the stones which constituted the foun- 
dation. ‘The places where the chimneys stood, are 
indicated by the piles of broken bricks. What was 
once the cellar, though nearly filled up, is plainly 
seen. Of the shrubbery, the flower-garden, and 
all the various ornaments of the place, no vestige 
remains. I looked in vain for something which 
might have been an object of particular care or 
interest with her whom Mr. Wirt has character- 
ized as the presiding angel of this hallowed spot. 
But 

‘Sunk are her bowers, in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall.” 


The well isthe only work belonging to the prem- 
ises, In a state of entire preservation. ‘The stoning 
of that is yet perfect. One entire stone, cut out to 
answer to the diameter of the well—four and a 
half feet—constitutes the top. This has served to 
keep the other stones from falling in. ‘There is no 
water to be seen in the well—and it is partly filled 
up with timbers and other rubbish, which probably 
fell in at the time the house was burned—a circum- 
stance that occurred soon after Blannerhassett dis- 
posed of the property. 

The dwelling was of wood, and consisted of a 
centre building with two wings, projecting forward, 
At the end of one of these wings was the office— 
on the other wing was the kitchen with its appur- 
tenances. The whole were so arranged with the 
main building as to form nearly a crescent. The 
front was to the east, commanding a view up the 
river. The space in front of the principal building, 
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and between the two wings, was set in 
On the north, between the house and the riy, 
the shrubbery, laid out in such a manner ag 

present the thirteen states of the Confederar 
eravelled walks answering to boundary lines! 

was the shrubbery which Wirt says “even S 
stone might have envied.” To the west of 
shrubbery, was the orchard—two or three tr: 


which are still standing. ‘The island is sur; 
by a belt of forest trees, a rod or so in width, of 
tural growth. Within this belt of trees, on ; 
confines of cultivation, was a thorn hedge, sc: 
ing shrubs of which are still alive. In the belt 
trees on the shore, opposite to each wing 
house, were stone gateways, opening to aven 
leading to the mansion. I succeeded in finding: 
foundation of the gate way on the north sid 
island; but the massive posts which onc 
there, are fallen, broken, and carried away. T 
is a mulberry tree, and a locust tree, near tlie r 
of the house, which are said to have been p! 
by Blannerhassett. 

I plucked an apple from one of the re: 
trees of the orchard ; from the thorn hedge | 
cane, and from the well I brokea fragment of 
covered stone. The two last [ shall keep as p 
mentoes of this celebrated spot. 

Such, as well as I can describe, is the p! 
which will be forever regarded with romantic 
terest, as once tlie residence of the unfortunat 
deluded Blannerhassett. But little can be seen 
what it once was. Indeed so complete is the | 
lation, that the foxes of the desert have liter: 
made their dens under the ruins of the founcat 
of the dwelling! Alas! how changed! II 
true is it that reality is stranger than fiction! 

At a period within the recollection of nunmve: 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood, the former | 
sessor of this spot was living here in the enjoy! 
of all that could conduce to happiness. ‘T'his 1 
vidual, prompted, perhaps, by an admiration o! 
civil institutions, or charmed by the fertility 
beauty of our newly settled country, sought 
shores, and finally resolved on making hin 
home amid the sequestered shades of this | 
island. Here, having erected a dwelling with 
the conveniences and adornments which a refines 
taste, and a well cultivated mind could sugges, | 
fondly hoped to pass his days in quiet rural retire- 
ment. Blest with a wife, who, in addition to ul- 
common personal attractions, was endowed Wi! 
strength of intellect seldom possessed by her s« 
and accomplished in all that could give beauty 
value to the female character, his home was & 
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paradise. Here, remote from the noise and 
samglt of the world, he might look out and survey 
sw changing scenes with an eye of calm philosophy. 
int the bosom of a happy family, and in the society 
of a few choice friends of congenial soul, 


arthly 


___« he, from all the stormy passions free, 
That restless men involve, hears, and but hears, 
At distance safe, the human tempest roar. 
The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the crush of States,” 


\isturb him not. 


Right years had rolled round, and brought naught 
but peace and happiness to the occupants of these 


“Still retreats and flowery solitudes.” 


But the scene is about to change! “ The cruel 
pl came.” A man of ambitious, if not base 
designs, becomes their guest. The stranger de- 
sires aid in prosecuting a darling enterprise. By 
jis cunning and shrewdness he is soon able to per- 
ive that the credulous, unsuspecting, unsophisti- 
cated mind of Blannerhassett may be moulded to 
his purposes. A little time elapses, and the subtle 
‘con of the ambitious flatterer has taken effect, 
7D lannerhassett lends his countenance and aid 
the schemes of Aaron Burr ! 
The year 1806, is memorable as the commence- 
ment and failure of Burr’s grand enterprise of estab- 
shing a new empire in the southwest. In aid of 
‘is scheme, as before observed, Burr enlisted the 
At the time the gov- 
ernment arrested the expedition, and seized on the 


fortunes of Blannerhassett. 


ats and stores lying at this island and other 
places, a band of armed soldiers from Virginia, took 
ssession of Blannerhassett’s house. He had gone 
| Burr down the river—leaving here, in sup- 
wre security, his wife, children, and servants. 
{nd now commenced that series of troubles which 
- so severely to the test the character and forti- 
le of Mrs. Blannerhassett. Her house was con- 
rted into a prison,—and she and her family were 
prisoners within its walls! Yes, she whose hospi- 
talities had been so liberally dispensed—whose kind 
favors had been so often experienced by the weary 
emigrant, and the suffering neighbor, was now sud- 
cenly deprived of all she could call her own. And 
while the vulgar gang who held her in durance, 
were regaling themselves with the choicest spirits 
and wines of the cellar, and feasting upon all the 
luxuries which the premises afforded, Mrs. B., with 
her family, were restricted to the most meagre al- 
wance, and were finally driven to the necessity 

of sending to a neighbor for “ something to eat !"— 
Permission was finally granted her to depart for 
the purpose of joining her husband. A  flat-boat 
was procured; but her unfeeling masters would 
not permit her to take anything out of the house— 
hot even a sufficiency of bedding and wearing ap- 
parel. Of the furniture and utensils, they would 
wot let her take a single article. She asked for a 
suovel and tongs to use on board the boat. Even 


Y 
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these were denied her. In this forlorn condition, 
at an inclement season of the year, (late in the fall 
of 1806,) she and her little ones, bid adieu to their 
island-home, with all its former charms, and endear- 
ing associstions, in keen and bitter anguish; and 
in their frail bark consigned themselves to the cur- 
rent of the Ohio. Ah! who can imagine the heart- 
rending pangs of that last farewell to the flowery 
isle! 

As the boat floated down the stream, towards the 
residence of Mr. Putnam, signals were made, and 
Mr. P. went on board. He found Mrs. B. in a most 
melancholy condition, though her strong mind and 
heroic fortitude, had up to this time most admirably 
sustained her, But her present miserable situation, 
when brought in contrast with the blissful scenes 
of former days, produced a crowd of emotions that 
became insupportable, and she was overwhelmed 
in the bitterness of grief. 

Mrs. Blannerhassett was provided by Mr. Put- 
nam with such articles as she most needed, and the 
boat passed on. 

Alter the excitement connected with the schemes 
of Burr had subsided, Blannerhassett purchased a 
plantation in Mississippi, near Natehez. He had 
before sold his property on the island at an immense 
sicrifice. While he resided in Mississippi, Mr. 
William Pitt Putnam several times visited him. 
In December, 1818, Mr. P. saw Blannerhassett for 
the last time, and passed two nights at his house. 
At this visit, he found Mrs. Blannerhassett engaged 
not only in the superintendence of her household 
affairs, but actually in charge of the business of the 
plantation. After giving directions about the work 
at the house, she turned her attention to the out- 
door operations. Her husband, oppressed with the 
recollections of by-gone days, and worn down by 
the vexations of unprofitable business, had sunk 
into a melancholy gloom. Instead of the social 
companion he had once been, he now avoided so- 
ciety, wandered listlessly about, or shut himself up 
in his study. But aR gRN ly for the family, the 
well-balanced and elastic mind of Mrs. B. enabled 
her to recover, in a g ‘eh decree, her former cheer- 
fulness, With their unhappy change of circum- 
stances, new duties and unlooked for and arduous 
labors had devolved upon her. But she proved 
herself adequate to the task, and in whatever sta- 
tion she was called to act, her superior endowments 
and faculties were conspicuously exhibited. 

During Mr. Putnam’s visit, Mrs. Blannerhassett 
conversed freely with him on subjects connected 
with her residence at the island; and though the 
recollections of those days might cause to bleed 
afresh the wounds which time had partially healed, 
yet she could rm keep them from her mind. 

From the relations of those who were well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Blannerhassett, it appears that 
the high encomiums which Mr. Wirt bestowed 
upon her, were not unmerited. Mr. Putnam states, 


that she was much esteemed by the inhabitants of 
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the neighborhood, while she lived on the island. 
Though fitted by her education and accomplish- 
ments to shine in the halls of the great, or even to 
grace the courts of kings, she, by the urbanity of 
her manners, and the benevolence of her dispo- 
sition, endeared herself to all by whom she was 
known. 

Shortly after Mr. Putnam saw Blannerhassett in 
1819, he (B.,) sold his plantation, and removed to 
Montreal, Canada. From that place he went to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and thence he removed either 
to the Isle of Guernsey or the Isle of Wight, in the 
British Channel, where he died. After his death, 
a brief biography of him, said to have been writ- 
ten by his son, appeared in one of the Halifax 
papers. Mrs. Blannerhassett survived her husband 


several years, but has now paid the debt Of Natnrs 
Where she died, or at what period, I haya ,.., 
been able to learn, but there is no doubt thay v 
of them have now found a final resting 
away ) 


nie > 
“p.ace, lar 
“ From their own loved island of sorrow.» 


Such, briefly, is the tragic history of | 
hassett and his wife, subsequent to the ti 
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they took up their abode on the island whic! , 
bears his name. What a fund of romantic aa ; 
dent does it embrace! Who knows but at a futyrs 
day,some “ Wizard of the West” may arise, whos, 
imaginative pen may weave these interesting facts 
into story or song!—Northern Light. 

Belpre, O., Oct., 4, 1843. 
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EPISTLE ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY JUST MARRIED. 


On matrimony’s fickle sea 
I hear thou’rt ventured fairly ; 
Though young in years, it may not be 
Thy bark is launched too early. 
Each wish of mine to heaven is sent, 
That on the stormy water 
Thou’lt prove a wife obedient, 
As thou hast been a daughter. 


If every wisk of mine were bliss, 
If every hope were pleasure, 
Thou would’st with him find happiness, 
And he in thee a treasure : 
For every wish and hope of mine, 
And every thought and feeling, 
Is for the weal of thee and thine, 
As true as my revealing. 


To please thy husband in all things, 
Forever be thou zealous; 

And bear in mind that Love has wings, 
Then never make him jealous: 

For if Love fiom his perch once flies, 
How weak are Beauty’s jesses ! 

In vain might plead thy streaming eyes, 
And thy dishevelled tresses. 


Be prudent in thy thoughts of dress, 
Be sparing of thy parties ; 
Where fashion riots in excess, 
O! nothing there of heart is; 
And can its palling sweets compare 
With love of faithful bosom ? 
Then of the fatal tree beware, 
There’s poison in its blossom ! 


Each thought and wish in him confide, 
No secret from him cherish ; 
Whenever thou hast aught to hide, 
The better feelings perish ; 
In whatsoe’er ye do or say, 
O never with him palter ; 
Remember, too, thou said’st * obey,” 
Before the holy altar. 


Bear and forbear, for much you'll find 
In married life to tease ye, 

And should your husband seem unkind,— 
Averse to smile, or please ye, 

Think that amid the cares of life 
His troubles fret and fear him ; 

Then smile as it becomes a wile, 
And labor well to cheer him. 


Aye, answer him with loving word, 
Be each tone kindly spoken, 

For sometimes is the holy cord 
By angry jarring broken. 

Then curb thy temper in its rage, 
And fretful be thou never ; 

For broken once, a fearful change 
Frowns over both forever. 


Jpon thy neck light hang the chain, 

For Hymen now hath bound ye, 

O’er thee and thine may pleasure reign, 
And smiling friends surround ye. 

Then fare ye well, and may each time 
The sun smiles, find ye wiser ; 

Pray kindly take the well-meant rhyme 
Of thy sincere adviser. 
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The following singular article is circulating in 
cme of the newspapers. Whether it be a true 
aarrative, as it is understood to be, ora mere Romish 
invention, We have no means of ascertaining. It 
is most probable, however, that the latter is the case, 
especially as it purports to be extracted from a man- 
iscript found in a monastery. But as it details 
facts, in the main, as narrated in the New Testa- 

only somewhat embellished, it will no doubt 
eresting to our readers.—Ed. Gar. 


ment, 
be int 

Vienna, in Dauphiny, a Province of France, the 
neient capital of Transalpine Gaul, under the Ro- 
mans, is situated on the river Rhone. There, on 
the Jeft bank of that beautiful stream, is seen a 
tomb of an ancient architecture, which, according 
to tradition, is the tomb of Pontius Pilate—Pilate, 
vader whose Government Jesus Christ suffered. It 
was in Vienna also that the Wandering Jew re- 
vealed himself in 1777*—a most remarkable occur- 
rence—the spot that contained the ashes of the 
judge of the Righteous, was to be trodden upon by 
the descendant of his accusers. 

It was in the reign of Caligula, when C. Mar- 
cius was Pretor at Vienna, that an old man, bent 
with age, yet of a tall stature, was seen to descend 
from his litter and enter a house of modest appear- 
anee near the temple of Mars. Over the door of 
this house was written, in red letters, the name of 
!. Albinus. He was an old acquaintance of Pilate’s. 
After mutual salutations, Albinus observed to him, 
that many years had elapsed since their separation. 
“Yes,” replied Pilate—“ many years—years of 
misfortune end affliction. Accursed be the day on 
which Tsueceeded Valerius Gratus in the govern- 
ment of Judea! My name is ominous; it has been 
f whomsoever has borne it. One of my ancestors 
imprinted an indelible mark of infamy on the fair 
front of Linperial Rome, when the Romans passed 
under the Caudina Farcuda in the Samnite war. 
Another perished by the hands of the Parintbians in 
the waragainstArminius. And I—miserable me!” 

“You miserable?” asked Albinus; “ what have 
you done to entail misery upon you? ‘True, the 
injustice of Caligula has exiled you to Vienna, but 
for what crime? Ihave examined your affair at 
the Tabularium. You are denounced by Vitel- 
lus, prefect of Syria, your enemy, for having chas- 
tised the rebellious Hebrews, who had slain the 
most noble of the Samaritans, and who afterwards 
withdrew themselves on Mount Garizim. You 
are also accused of acting thus out of hatred against 
the Jews.” 





__* We have published a highly interesting work, under the 
Title of the * Wandering Jew,” for particulars of which see 


cover, 
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pONTIUS PILATE.—AN EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


“No!” replied Pilate; “No! by all the gods, 
Albinus, it is not the injustice of Cesar that afficts 
me.” 

“ What, then, is the cause of your affliction!” 
continued Albinus. “ Long have I known you— 
sensible, just, humane. I see it; you are the vic- 
tim of Vitellus.” 

“Say not so, Albinus—say not that I am the 
victim of Vitellus. No; J am the victim of a 
Higher Power! The Romans regard me as an 
object of Cwsar’s disgrace; the Jews, as the severe 
proconsul ; the Christians, as the executioner of 
their God !” 

“Of their God, did you say, Pilate? Impious 
wretches! Adore a God born ina manger, and 
put to death on the cross !” 

“ Beware, Albinus! beware!” continued Pilate. 
“If the Christ had been born under the purple, he 
would not have been adored. Listen: to your 
friendship I will submit the events of my life; you 
will afterwards judge whether I am worthy of your 
hospitality. 

“On my arrival at Jerusalem, I took possession 
of the pretorium, and ordered a splendid feast to be 
prepared, to which [ invited the tetrarch of Judea, 
with the high priest and his officers. At the ap- 
pointed hour no guest appeared. This was insult 
offered to my dignity. A few days afierwards the 
tetrarch deigned to pay me a visit. His deportment 
was grave and deceitful. He pretended that his 
religion forbade him and his attendants to sit down 
at the table of the Gentiles, and offer up libations 
with them. I thought it expedient to accept his 
excuse, but from that moment I was convinced that 
the conquered had declared themselves the enemies 
of the conqueror. 

“At this time Jerusalem was, of all conquered 
cities, the most difficult to govern. So turbulent 
were the people, that I lived in momentary dread 
of an insurrection. ‘To repress it, I had but a sin- 
gle centurion, and a handful of soldiers. [ requested 
a reinforce:nent from the prefect of Syria, whi in- 
formed me he had scarcely troops sufficient to de- 
fend his own province, Insatiate thirst of empire! 
—to extend our conquests beyond the means of de- 
fending them! 


“ Among the various rumors that came to my 
ears, there was one that attracted my attention. A 
young man, it was said, had appeared in Galilee, 
preaching with a noble unction, a new law, in the 
name of God who sent him. At first, ] was appre- 
hensive that his design was to stir up the people 
against the Romans, but soon were my fears dir- 
pelled. Jesus of Nazareth spoke rather as a friend 
to the Romans than of the Jews, 
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“One day, in passing by the place of Siloe, where 
there was a great concourse of people, J observed 
in the midst of the group, a young man leaning 
against a tree, who was calmly addressing the mul- 
titude. I was told that it was Jesus. This I could 
have easily suspected, so yreat was the difference 
between him and those who were listening to him. 
He appeared to be about thirty years of age. His 
golden colored hair and beard, gave his appearance 
a celestial aspect. Never had I seen a sweeter or 
more serene countenance. What a contrast be- 
tween him and his hearers, with their black beards 
and tawny complexions! Unwilling to interrupt 
him by my presence, I continued my walk, but 
signified to my secretary to join the group-and 
listen. 

‘“« My secretary’s name was Manlius He was 
the grandson of the chief of the conspirators, who 
encamped in Eturia, waiting for Catalina. Man- 
lius was an ancient inhabitant of Judea, and well 
acquainted with the Hebrew language. He was 
devoted to me, and was worthy of my confidence. 

“On returning to the pretorium, I found Man- 
lius, who related to me the words of the philoso- 
phers, any thing that related to the maxims of Je- 
sus. One of the rebellious Jews, so numerous in 
Jerusalem, having asked him if it was lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar or not, Jesus replied :-—*Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's.’ 

“It was on account of the wisdom of his sayings 
that [ granted so much liberty to the Nazarene: 
for it was in my power to have him arrested and 
exiled to Pontus; but this would have been con- 
trary to that justice which has always characterized 
the Romans. This man was neither seditious nor 
rebellious. [ extended to him my protection, un- 
known perhaps to himself. He was at liberty to 
act, to speak, to assemble and address the people, 
to choose disciples, unrestrained by any pretorian 
mandate. 

“Should it ever happen—may the gods avert 
the omen !—should it ever happen, I say, that the 
religion of our forefathers be supplanted by the re- 
ligion of Jesus, it will be to his noble toleration 
that Rome shall owe her premature obsequies— 
whilst I, miserable wretch! I shall have been the 
instrument of what Christians call Providence, and 
we—Destiny. 

“ But this unlimited freedom granted to Jesus, 
revolted the Jews—not the poor, but the rich and 
powerful. It is true Jesus was severe on the lat- 
ter, and this was a political reason, in my opinion, 
not to control the liberty of the Nazarene. * Scribes 
and Pharisees!’ would he say to them, ‘you are 
a race of vipers!—you resemble painted sepul- 
chres!’ At other times he would sneer at the 
proud alms of the Publican, telling him that the 
mite of the widow was more precious in the sight 
of God. 

“New complaints were daily made at the pre- 
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torium against the insolence of Jesus, | w, 

informed that some misfortune would befal| jjj.._ 
that it would not be the first time that Jerys, ; 
had stoned those who called themselves pr ; 


rophet 


and that if the pretorium refused justice, an a, - 
would be made to Cesar. 
“This I had prevented by informing Cys, 
all that happened. My conduct was approyed 
by the Senate, and I was promised a rejpfiros. 
ment of troops after the termination of the Pan». 
thian war. 


“ Being too weak to suppress a sedition, | ; 
solved upon adopting a measure that promised ; 
re-establish tranquillity in the city, without subio 
ing the pretorium to humiliating concessi a 
wrote to Jesus, requesting an interview with |» 
at the pretorium. He came. 


“Oh! Albinus! now, that my blood runs cold ip 
my veins, and that my body is bent down under +! 
load of years, it is not surprising that Pilate s 
sometimes tremble; but then I was young—iy 
veins flowed the Spanish, mixed with the Roy 
blood, as incapable of fear as it was of puerile ey 
tions. 

“ When the Nazarene made his appearance, | 
was walking in my basilic, and my feet seemed 
fastened, as with an iron hand, to the marble 
ment. He was ealm, the Nazarene—calm as jp. 
nocence. When he came up to me, he stopped 
and by a simple gesture, seemed to say to me— 
here I am. 

“ For some time I contemplated, with admirato: 
and with awe, this extraordinary type of man—a 
type unknown to our numerous sculptors, who hiv: 
given form and figure to all the gods and al) the 
heroes. 

**¢ Jesus,’ said I to him, at Jast—and my tongue 
faltered,—‘ Jesus of Nazareth, I have granted \ 
for these last three years, ample freedom of spe: 
nor do I regret it. Your words are those of a sage 
I know not whether you have read Socrates ani 
Plato; but this I know, that there is in your cs 
courses a majestic simplicity that elevates you far 
above those great philosophers, The emperor 8 
informed of it; and 1, his humble representative 19 
this country, am glad of having allowed you tat 
liberty of which you are so worthy. However, | 
must not conceal from you, that your discourses 
have raised up against you powerful and inveterate 
enemies. Neither is this surprising. Socrates hed 
his enemies, and he fell a victim to their hatred 
Yours are doubly increased against you, on account 
of your sayings; against me, on account of the | 
erty extended towards you. They even accuse 1% 
indirectly, of being leagued with you, for the pur 
pose of depriving the Hebrews of the civil power 
Rome has left to them. My request—I do not *y 
my order—is, that you be more circumspect !or '»° 


future, and more tender in rousing the price © 
your enemies, lest they rouse up against youa s\ 
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oid populace, and compel me to employ the instru- 
ments of justice. 

« The Nazarene calmly replied : 

«Prince of the earth! your words proceed not 
from true wisdom. Say to the torrent to stop in 
ie midst of the mountain, because it will uproot 
the trees of the valley, the torrent will answer you, 
shat it obeys the laws of the Creator. God alone 
knows whither flows the waters of the torrent. 
Verily, | say unto you, before the Rose of Sharon 
blossoms, the blood of the Just will be spilled.’ 

«+ Your blood shall not be spilled,’ replied [, with 
emotion. ‘You are more precious in my estima- 
tion, on account of your wisdorn, than all these tur- 
bulent and proud Pharisees, who abuse the freedom 
sranted them by the Romans, conspire against 
(Cwsar, and construe our bounty into fear. Insolent 
wretches! They are not aware that the wolf or 
the tiger sometimes clothes himself with the skin 
of the sheep. I will protect you against them. 
My pretorium is open to you as a place of refuge ; 
it isa sacred asylum.’ 

“Jesus carelessly shook his head, and said with 
a craceful and divine smile :-— 

«*When the day shall have come, there will 
be no asylum for the Son of Man, neither on the 
earth, nor under the earth. The asylum of the 
Just is there, (pointing to the heavens.) That 
which is written in the books of the prophets must 
be accomplished.’ 

«+ Young man,’ answered I, mildly, ‘ you oblige 
me to convert my request into an order. The 
safety of the province which has been confided to 
my care, requires it. You must observe more mod- 
eration in your discourses. Do not infringe my 
orders; you know them. May happiness attend 
you. Farewell.’ 

“*Prince of the earth!’ replied Jesus, ‘I came 
not to bring war into the world, but peace, love, and 
charity. I was born the same day on which Cesar 
Augustine gave peace to the Roman world. Per- 
secution proceeds not from me. [expect it from 
others, and will meet it in obedience to the will of 
my Father, who has shown me the way. Restrain, 
therefore, your worldly prudence. It is now in your 
power to arrest the victim at the foot of the taber- 
nacle of expiation.’ 

“So saying, he disappeared like a bright shadow 
behind the curtains of the basilic. 

“fHlerod the tetrarch, who then reigned in Judea, 
and wo died devoured by vermin, was a weak and 
wicked man, chosen by the chiefs of the law, to be 
the instrument of their hatred. To him the ene- 
ties of Jesus addressed themselves, to wreak their 
vengeance on the Nazarene. Had Herod consulted 
hisown inclination, he would have ordered Jesus 
immediately to be put to death; but, though prond 
of his regal dignity, yet he was afraid of commit- 
ting an act that might diminish his influence with 
Cesar, 


“Herod called on me one day at the pretorium; 
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and on rising to take leave, after some insignificant 
conversation, he asked me what was my opinion 
concerning the Nazarene. 

“] replied, that Jesus appeared to me to be one of 
those grave philosophers that great nations some- 
times produce ; that his doctrines were by no means 
dangerous, and that the intention of Rome w as, to 
leave him that freedom of speech which was con- 
sistent with his actions. Herod smiled maliciously, 
and saluting me with ironical respect, he departed, 

“ The great feast of the Jews was approaching, and 
their intention was to avail themselves of the popu- 
lar exultation, which always manifests itself at 
the solemnities of the passover. The city was 
overflowing with a tumultuous populace, clamoring 
for the death of the Nazarene. My commissaries 
informed me that the treasure of the temple had 
been employed in bribing the people. The danger 
was pressing. A Roman centurion had been insulted. 

“[ wrote to the prefect of Syria, requesting a 
hundred foot soldiers and the same number of cav- 
alry. He declined. I saw myself alone, with a 
handful of veterans in the midst of a rebellious city 
—too weak to suppress disorder, and having no 
other choice left than to tolerate it. 

“They had seized upon Jesus; and the seditious 
rabble, although they knew they had nothing to fear 
from the pretorinm, believing on the faith of their 
leaders, that | winked at their sedition, continued 
vociferating ‘ Crucify him—crucify him !’ 

“Three powerful parties at that time had com- 
bined together against Jesus. First, the Herodians 
and Sadducees, whose seditious conduct appeared 
to have proceeded from a double motive ; they hated 
the Nazarene, and were impatient of the Roman 
yoke. They could never forgive me for having 
entered their holy city with banners that bore the 
name of the Roman emperor; and although in this 
instance, I have committed a fatal error, yet the 
sacrilege did not appear the less heinous in their 
eyes. Another grievance also rankled in their 
bosoms. I had proposed to employ a part of the 
treasure of the temple in erecting edifices of public 
utility. My proposal was scowled at. The Phar- 
isees were the avowed enemies of Jesus. They 
cared not for the governor; but they bore with bit- 
terness the severe reprimands which the Nazarene 
had during three years been continually throwing 
out against them wherever he went. Too weak 
and too pusillanimous to act by themselves, they 
had embraced the quarrel of the Herodians and 
Sadducees. Besides these three parties | had to 
contend against the reckless and profligate populace, 
always ready to join in a sedition, and to profit by 
the disorder and confusion that results therefrom. 

“Jesus was dragged before the council of the 
priests, and condemned to death. It was then that 
the high priest Caiaphas performed a derisory act of 
submission. He sent his prisoner to me, to pro- 
nounce his condemnation and secure his execution. 
—I answered him that as Jesus was a Galilean, 
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the affair came under Herod's jurisdiction, and or- 
dered Jesus to be sent thither. The wily tetrarch 
professed hurnility and protesting his deference to 


the lieutenant of Cesar, he committed the fate of 


the man to my hands, 

* Soon my palace assumed the aspect of a beseiged 
citadel, every moment increased the number of the 
seditious, Jerusalem was inundated with crowds 
from the mountains of Nazareth, the town of Gali- 
Jee, and the plainsof Esdrelon. All Judea appeared 
to be pouring into that devoted city. 

“Thad taken to wife a maiden from among the 
Gauls, who pretended to see into futurity. Weep- 
ing, and throwing herself at my feet—* Beware,’ 
said she to me—* Beware, and touch not that man, 
for he is holy. Last night Isaw him ina _ vision, 
Ile was walking on the waters—he was flying on 
the wings of the wind. He spoke to the tempests, 
to the palm trees, to the fishes of the lake—all were 
obedient to bim. Behold! the torrent of Mount 
Cedron flows with blood—the statues of Cesar are 
soiled with the filth of the gemonie—the columns 
of the pretorium have given way, and the sun is 
veiled in mourning like a vestal in the tomb! If 
thou wilt not listen to the words of thy wife, dread 
the frowns of Ciesar.’ 

“ By this time my marble stairs groaned under the 
weight of the multitude. The Nazarene was 
brought back to me. | 

**[ proceeded to the hall of justice, followed by my 
guards, and asked the people in a severe tone what 
they demanded. ‘The death of the Nazarene,’ was 
the reply. ‘For what crime?’ ‘He has blas- 
phemed; he calls himself the Son of God—the 
Messiah—the King of the Jews.’ * Roman justice,’ 
said I, ‘punisheth not such offences with death.’ 
*Crucify him—crucify him!’ shouted forth the re- 
lentless multitude. 

“The vociferations of the infuriated multitude 
shook my palace to the foundation. One man alone 
appeared calm in the midst of the tumult. He was 
like unto the statue of Innocence, placed in the 
temple Eumenides, It was the Nazarene. 

“After many fruitless attempts to protect him 
from the fury of his merciless persecutors, | had the 
baseness to adopt a n easure which at that moment 
appeared to be the only one that could save his life. 
I ordered him to be scourged; then calling for an 
ewer, | washed my hands in the presence of the 
clamorous multitude, thereby signifying to them 
my disapproval of the deed. 

“ But in vain. It was his life these wretches 
thirsted after. Often, in our civil commotions, have 
] witnessed the furious animosity of the multitude; 
but nothing could ever be compared to what I be- 
held in the present instance. It might have been 
truly said that all the phantoms of the infernal re- 
gions had assembled at Jerusalem. The crowd 
appeared not to walk; they were borne off and 
whirled as a vortex, rolling along the living waves, 
from the portal of the pretorium even unto Mount 
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Zion, with howlings, screams, shrieks, and 
ations, such as never were heard either 


seditions of Pannonia, or in the tummy 
forum. 


y 
i 


“ By degrees the day darkened like y 
light, such as had been seen at the d 
great Julius Cesar. It was likewise toy 
Ides of March. I, the condemned gover; 
rebellious province, was leaning against a ¢ 
of my basilic, contemplating, athwart the ¢; 
gloom, this theory of Tartarus dragved | 
the innocent Nazarene. All around me 
sert. Jerusalem had vomited forth inc 
through the funeral gate that leads to the very 
An air of sadness enveloped me. My gua 
joined the cavalry ; and the centurion, 

a shadow of power, was endeavoring to 1 
order. I was left alone, and my breaking 
admonished me that what was passing at tha! 
ment appertained rather to the history of the 
than to that of man. Loud clamors wer 
proceeding from Golgotha; which, borne on : 
winds, appeared to announce an agony suel, as 
never been heard by mortal ear. Dark clouds 
ered over the pinnacle of the temple, and the 
rupture settled over the city and covered it as 

a veil. So dreadful were the signs that wer 
ifested, both in the heavens and on earth, that |) 
nysius the Areopagate is reported to have exc! 
—‘ Either the Author of Nature is suffiring, 
the Universe is falling apart.’ 

“ Towards the first hour of the night, [I threy 
mantle around me, and went into the city towar 
the gate of Golgotha. The sacrifice had been 
summated. The crowd were returning bon 
still agitated, it is true, but gloomy, sad, tecitur 
desperate. What they had witnessed had str 
them with terror and remorse. I saw my 
Roman cohort pass by mournfully, the stan 
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bearer having veiled his eagle in token of gre! 


and | heard some of the soldiers murmuring stra! 
words which I did not comprehend. Others 

recounting prodigies almost similar to those w! 
had so often smitten the Romans with disinay 
the will of the Gods. Sometimes groups of 1 
and women would halt; then looking back 


Mount Calvary, would remain motionless, in t 


expectation of witnessing some new prodigy. 


“T returned to the pretorium sad and pensi\\ 


On ascending the stairs, the steps of which were 
still stained with the blood of the Nazarene, | per 
ceived an old man in a suppliant posture, and b~ 


hind him, several women in tears. He tir 


himself at my feet, and wept bitterly. It is paint 
to see an old man weep. ‘Father,’ said [ to his, 
mildly, ‘who are you and what is your reques! 

‘fam Joseph of Arimathea,’ replied he, ‘and com 
to beg of you on my knees, to bury Jesus of Naz 


reth.’ ‘Your prayer is answered,’ said [ toh 


and at the same time ordered Manlius to take som 
soldiers with him to superintend the interment, Jest! 
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might be profaned. A few days afterward, the 
sepulchre was found empty. The disciples of Je- 
a published ail over the country that he had risen 
fom the dead as he had foretold. 

- «A last duty remained for me to perform; it was 
nmunicate to Cesar the details of this deplor- 
able event. [did it the same night that followed 
; fatal catastrophe, and had just finished the 
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cominunication when the day began to dawn. 

“At that moment the sound of clarions playing 
the air of Diana, struck my ear. Casting my eyes 
» wards the Cesarean gate I beheld a troop of sol- 


e 
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January, 1842, I was travelling in the stage be- 
tween ‘Savannah and Augusta, Georgia. During 
the otherwise tedious hours of the night, my thoughts 
seemed involuntarily, yet intently, fixed on my 
beloved, though distant home. My dear wife, and 
the Christian cheerfulness with which she consented 
Dear wife, thou empress of my heart, 
The one “I love to love,” 
For whom I from all others part, 
Save only One, above. 


Thy happiness I claim as mine, 
No sweeter bliss I know, 
Except the blessedness divine 
W hich Jesus doth bestow. 


Thy griefs, thy sorrows, and thy care, 
I also make my own; 

I would thy every burden bear, 
And do it all alone. 


O! could my love its wishes gain, 
No sadness should’st thou know ; 
Thy life should be exempt from pain, 

Thy pleasures always flow. 


I would for this be where thou art, 
Devoting heart and mind ; 

Perform the faithful husband’s part, 
In offices most kind. 


I would, with thee, at home abide, 
Our little ones to bless; 

Unite with thee their ways to guide, 
Their minds with truth impress. 


I also, in thy presence, find 
Improvement and delight; 

My feeling heart, and thinking mind, 
Both acted on aright. 


"Tis where thou art my home is found ; 
The circle of thy smile 
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diers and heard at a distance other trumpets sound- 
ing Cesar’s march. It was a reinforcement that 
had been promised me; two thousand chosen men, 
who, to hasten their arrival, had marched all night. 
‘It has then been decreed by the Fates,’ cried 


{ 


I, wringing my hands, ‘that the great iniquity 
should be accomplished; that for the purpose of 
arresting the deeds of yeste rday, troops should arrive 
to-day! Cruel destiny, how thou sportest with the 
affairs of mortals !—Alas! it was but too true, what 
the Nazarene exclaimed, when writhing on the 


cross, “* All ts consummated !”” 





OF HOME. 


to my long and frequent absence from home, on pro- 
fessional duties, were the principal objects of my 
affectionate and admiring contemplation. My hum- 
ble muse being wakeful, thus inscribed my thoughts 
and feelings upon the tablet of my memory. Since 
then I have transcribed them on paper, and now 
offer them for a place in your journal. ELS. J. 


Doth all of earth’s endearments bound, 
And all its woes becuile, 


Sweet home, where love and peace reside, 
My heart will stay at home ; 

And [ would always there abide, 
Nor ever elsewhere roam. 


But God and duty bid me go; 
I must my God obey: 

God gave my wife, and hence [ know 
That he can take away. 


*Tis not for pleasure, fortune, fame, 
I travel far and wide; 

These were inducements quite too tame 
To tear me from thy side. 


It is to give the word of grace, 
The precious Book divine 
} ’ 
To all our fallen sinful race, 
That it on them may shine. 


To spread the blessed Saviour's name, 
His dying love make known; 

The glory of his cross proclaim, 
Till all that glory own. 


If in this blessed work, I may 
Successful efforts make, 

The recompense of the great day 
I will with thee partake. 


This sacrifice then let us give, 
And give without reserve; 

And for the world we both will live, 
And thus our God we'll serve. 
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In early day, Away to the fields and woods 
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SPRING.—B 





BY 

We hail with pleasure the approach of Spring; 
the harbinger of life to the vegetable world, and 
which, with its accustomed speed, seems to prepare 







in nature for the more scorching heat of a summer 
sun. The snows of winter melt beneath its influ- 
ence, and though the chilly winds sometimes whis- 
tle round us, yet they seem to strike the knell of 
departed tempests, and to give room to the soft and 














BACHE 


We take the liberty of making the following ex- 
tract from a letter, recently addressed to us by a 
? gentleman of Michigan. Such bachelors are a 
blessing to a community. But it seems he was 
never a * bachelorus,” which means, as a gentleman 
living in single blessedness once explained to us, a 
confirmed bachelor; this opinion is founded upon 
the fact that he ordered the Garland a long time 
ago for Miss M——. 












d “Dear Srr—About a year ago [ sent $1 for the 
Garland, ordering it to be sent to Miss M 

Last fall Miss M had the goodness to take up 

her abode with this bachelor, and thinking myself 

too poor after such an important change in my fam- 

ily to take the Garland, I neglected to send the 

. dollar. A few days ago, however, I found that you 
had continued to send your valuable periodical. 

After such a demonstration of your confidence, I 

have thought that you must be expecting your pay 

for ‘services rendered; and here is a dollar to pay 

. for your Garland for the present volume. Please 
} to send it hereafter to Mrs. M. T ; and you 
may continue to send it as long as you publish it,” 






































Good! We'll venture to say, Mr. T., that you 
have a noble wife, and one who knows how to ap- 
preciate a good thing.—And we are glad that you 

Bie are so well pleased with her, that you are willing 
to continue to contribute to her intellectual enjoy- 






















ment as well after marriage as before. ‘ He that 
findeth a wife,” (not a woman—mark the distine- 
tion) in the language of Scripture, * findeth a good 
thing,” and, as such, she ought to be treated with 
great kindness and consideration, and all her little 
wants and wishes gratified, so far as the means will 
allow. Some young ladies, who have long been 
subscribers to the Garland, on getting married, are 
at once deprived of its visits, as though their hus- 
bands, kind souls, were jealous of its influence, (the 
expense is so small, we should think that ought not 
to be named,) and we receive notice forthwith that 
they don’t want it any longer! Don’t want it! 
Why? Don’t their husbands intend to allow them 
any time to read—to improve their minds, and thus 







to keep up with the improvements of the age, and 
to qualify themselves to fulfil the high duties re- 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SPRING. 


ALMIRA H 





ACHELORS. 





ANDREWS. 


“ . y 1 
gentle zephyrs. No longer will the huge masse, 


of snow cover our dwellings, nor the wa) 
the pitiless storm assail our ears, Wy, 
thought of the storm-tossed mariner, wise 
home has been the ocean, and rejoice 4) 
season has arrived, when he can return With 
ty to the home of his fathers, and the Jang .: 
nativity. , 





LORS. 
quired of them in the education of their cl, 
and in the social circle? Strange, that a | 
soon as she is married, is to be depriy: 
which afforded her pleasure whilst a maiden. 
would almost question the galiantry of that : 
not the sincerity in his professions of rega; 
his newly wedded wife, who would thus act. s 
a course would seem to say—“TI have 
the prize, and the bait is no longer needed, 
these little matters were not of much accoun', 
were more prized for their manifestations 
and kindness than their value, yet they cost s 
thing, and she can do without them; and, as - 
now in my power, [ must teach her some Jess 
economy. We can’t afford to take the pa 
periodicals.” This would seem to be the languay 
such men, and it neither looks well nor sounds \ 
But we beg pardon. We didn’t intend + 
much, and we hope we have trod on nobody's ' 
We conclude with the following very sensib: 
cle, for the especial benefit of those who se 
think that the words wife and poverty are 
mousterms. We do not know who the aut 
is, nor where it came from; but we picked it 
the course of our reading. 

Charges of Marriage.—When peop'e t 
the expenses of a marriage establishment, | 
seem to forget the fact, that there is no 
keeper equal to a wife. She is man’s best 
most faithful steward; and, unless she has « 
sive tastes, or habits of extravagance, Wi. | 
pound go further than five could do with a ba 
J lately saw a case in point. A gentleman 
tront mistaken motives of prudence, dec 
change his condition, made lately, at my © 
an abstract of his household expenditure for a 
and it exceeded considerably the outlay, 


same period, of another friend, who is marries, ' 
who, in like manner, furnished me with the ©a' 
required. I may add, that both parties move !0 ' 


same rank of life, and live in a manner be 


their condition. Men are proverbially bad m 


re ? 


agers; and even admitting that domestics ar 


ful, still the motive for economy is wanting: ® 
without a motive, nothing effectual can be accodr 


plished in this or any other matter. 
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